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CHAPTER  ONE 


The  Problem 

For  several  years  a conviction  has  been  growing  in 
the  minds  of  the  school  authorities  that  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Newton  schools  are  poorly  nourished.  If  suchv 
a condition  did  exist,  it  would  be  necessary,  as  a matter 
of  course,  to  undertake  corrective  measures.  First,  how- 
ever, the  officials  determined  to  conduct  an  investigation 
of  the  food  and  health  practices  of  some  of  the  children 
in  the  lower  grades.  It  was  learned  that  many  children 
had  an  inadequate  breakfast  and  an  inadequate  lunch;  not 
enough  food,  because  parents  failed  to  realize  the  amount 
of  food  needed  for  a growing  child;  improper  kinds  of  food, 
including  too  little  milk,  too  few  vegetables,  too  much 
candy  or  sweets;  were  accustomed  to  between-meal  eating, 
hurried  meals,  or  meals  at  irregular  hours;  and  had  far  too 
little  sleep.  Obviously  the  need  to  improve  the  health  hab- 
its of  school  children  did  exist. 

Extensive  pioneering  work  has  been  done  in  the  field 
of  proper  nutrition  for  children.  Much  has  been  learned  a- 
bout  desirable  procedures,  but  all  too  little  has  been  done 
about  putting  the  information  into  practice.  The  new  ideas 
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disclosed  by  pioneers  in  nutrition  work  have  not  been  made 
effective  with  children.  Such  a desirable  culmination  can 
be  achieved  only  through  a comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram which  will  extend,  not  alone  to  the  children  themselves, 
but  also  to  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and  the  entire  com- 
munity. The  best  medium  through  which  all  those  concerned 
in  such  a program  may  be  reached  is  the  public  school.  It 
was  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  the  officials  of  the  Newton 
public  schools  decided  that  an  experiment  in  nutrition  edu- 
cation should  be  undertaken. 

Of  course,  the  question  will  arise  as  to  how  much 
more  the  schools  should  be  expected  to  do.  This  query  is 
best  answered  by  stating  that  the  job  of  the  schools  al- 
ways is  the  education  of  children,  and  that  education  is 
concerned  with  living.  No  child  is  going  to  make  the  best 
citizen  unless,  first,  he  is  in  good  physical  condition  as 
a result  of  having  learned  how  to  eat  properly  and  to  take 
care  of  his  body.  For  years,  many  people  have  felt  that 
the  only  function  of  education  was  to  present  facts  to  chil- 
dren and  to  insist  that  these  facts  be  learned.  The  modern 
conception  of  education  is  that  it  should  aim  to  teach  a 
person  how  to  live,  and  a person  can  live  successfully  only 
if  he  knows  how  properly  to  care  for  his  body. 

The  biggest  problem  which  confronted  the  school 
authorities,  as  they  contemplated  the  experiment  in  health 
education,  was  to  convince  the  average  citizen  of  the  need 
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for  nutritional  improvement.  Most  people  are  quite  compla- 
cent about  themselves  and  their  children.  The  war  showed, 
as  compared  with  other  nations,  America  is  a peculiary  rich 
and  powerful  country,  with  plenty  of  food.  Therefore,  the 
fact  that  a considerable  number  of  children  in  every  com- 
munity are  undernourished  seems  absurd  and  inexcusable . 

All  too  often  a bright  and  capable  young  man  or 
woman  has  graduated  from  high  school  and  college,  only  to 
break  down  in  a few  years  because  of  poor  health  caused,  in 
many  instances,  by  his  having  been  poorly  nourished  during 
his  childhood.  In  some  cases  the  young  person  has  come  from 
a rural  area  where  both  food  and  sunshine  should  have  been 
adequate  to  insure  the  best  of  health.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that,  despite  the  fact  that  during  the  last  forty  years 
we  have  progressed  a long  way  in  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
eat  wisely,  we  still  have  a long  distance  to  go. 

"It  is  commonly  assumed,  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  situation,  that  as  soon  as  science  has  discovered  a 
fact  of  practical  importance  in  human  welfare,  that  know- 
ledge is  heralded  to  the  world  and  at  once  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  need  it.  Nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  some 
spectacular  finding,  such  as  the  value  of  insulin  in  dia- 
betes or  of  liver  in  pernicious  anemia,  does  find  prompt 
and  widespread  application  in  conditions  where  it  is  indi- 
cated. But  for  the  most  part  such  is  not  the  case.  Dis- 
coveries of  the  utmost  importance  in  human  welfare  may 
lie  unheeded  for  years  and  even  centuries  while  people 
continue  to  suffer  from  the  maladies  which  the  use  of  that 
knowledge  would  prevent  or  cure.  The  history  of  nutrition 
abounds  with  illustrations  of  this  truth.  To  cite  but 
one:  Over  two  hundred  years  ago  the  efficacy  of  fresh 

fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the 
dread  disease  scurvy  was  known,  and  had  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  well-controlled  human  experiments  by  an 
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English  physician,  Lind,  as  early  as  1757*  And  yet  it 
was  nearly  fifty  years  before  this  knowledge  was  accred- 
ited in  Lind’s  own  country  to  the  extent  that  lemons 
were  made  a required  part  of  the  ration  of  the  English 
Navy . 

”lt  has  been  even  slower,  moreover,  in  becoming 
utilized  so  that  scurvy  in  a fully  developed  form  is  now 
rare.  Nevertheless,  one  may  find  even  today  whole  com- 
munities, as  well  as  numerous  institutions  both  for  chil- 
dren and  adults,  living  on  diets  so  meagerly  supplied 
with  sources  of  this  vitamin  as  to  be  on  the  danger  line 
of  deficiency.  The  widespread  prevalence  of  pyorrhea, 
furthermore  - a disease  of  the  gums  now  recognized  as  be- 
ing to  a considerable  extent  caused  by  lack  of  this  vita- 
min - as  well  as  other  tests  which  will  be  described  la- 
ter, also  Indicate  that  the  diets  of  large  portions  of 
our  population  are  still  suboptimal  in  this  important  fac- 
tor. 


"The  same  lag  of  practice  behind  knowledge  is  found 
in  the  case  of  other  deficiency  diseases,  and  especially 
so  in  less  specific  conditions  such  as  general  undernutri- 
tion, dental  caries  and  skeletal  deformities  where  more 
than  one  dietary  factor  is  concerned.  Indeed,  if  one 
looks  about  him  with  a critical  eye  and  observes  the  pre- 
valence of  nutritional  disorders,  the  carious  teeth,  the 
malformed  teeth  and  jaws,  the  bowlegs  of  rickets,  the  un- 
dernourished and  otherwise  misshapen,  unbeautiful  bodies 
which  are  still  so  common,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  living  in  a notable  nutrition  era,  whose 
researches  have  long  since  revealed  how  these  abnormal  con- 
ditions can  be  largely  if  not  entirely  prevented."  1 


The  lack  of  interest  in  nutrition  is  due,  without 


doubt,  to  a failure  to  understand  the  terms  hunger,  poverty . 
and  malnutrition.  People  have  not  understood  "that  a child 
is  malnourished  whenever  his  body  is  not  receiving  the  ma- 
terials necessary  for  its  growth  and  functioning".  Yet 
such  a condition  may  exist  whether  a child  lives  in  a land 
where  poverty  holds  sway  or  in  the  midst  of  plenty.  Lydia 
Roberts,  in  a study  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago 


Press,  1944,  has  stated  that  malnutrition  is  present  wherev- 

1.  Roberts,  Lydia,  Nutrition  Work  with  Children.  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  1940. 
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er  the  following  conditions  exist: 

1.  A percentage  of  children  have  no  breakfasts. 

2.  A percentage  of  children  have  dental  defects. 

3.  A percentage  of  children  have  less  than  one 

pint  of  milk  a day. 

Since  the  school  authorities  in  Newton  had  found  by 
investigation  that  some  school  children  were  malnourished, 
they  realized  that  the  public  and  the  children  must  be  made 
aware  of  the  need  to  correct  this  condition.  The  next  step 
was  to  decide  upon  methods  by  which  health  conditions  might 
be  ameliorated. 

Three  lines  of  approach  were  decided  upon.  (l)  Par- 
ents and  children  were  to  be  encouraged  to  see  that  the  more 
satisfactory  foods  were  available  in  the  homes.  (2)  Through 
the  school,  the  cafeteria,  the  parent-teacher  association, 
education  in  food  values  and  preparation  was  to  be  dissemin- 
ated. (3)  In  cases  where  the  family  income  was  inadequate 
to  provide  desirable  foods,  the  school  cafeteria  would  sup- 
plement the  diet.  It  was  felt  that  practical  and  immediate 


results  could  be  attained  through  improving  the  food  supply 
itself.  Attention  was  called  to  the  wisdom  of  buying  en- 
riched white  bread,  of  cooking  vegetables  in  such  manner 
that  few  vitamins  were  wasted,  of  repealing  laws  which  pre- 
vent the  sale  of  butter  substitutes,  of  securing  greater 
efficiency  in  the  distribution  of  food,  and  of  encouraging 
more  home  production  and  preservation  of  foods.  The  attempt 
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to  supplement  inadequate  incomes  was  made  possible  through 
the  Federal  plan  for  milk  and  lunchroom  subsidies.  Impor- 
tant as  are  these  plans  for  improving  the  health  of  children, 
the  method  advocated  by  nutritionists  is  that  of  nutrition 
education,  instruction  of  both  adults  and  children,  by  means 
of  the  schools,  the  radio,  the  magazines,  newspapers,  adver- 
tisements, and  movies,  in  all  the  nutritional  facts  essential 
for  correct  food  selection,  preparation,  or  preservation. 

So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  the  most  impor- 
tant step  is  to  incorporate  nutrition  education  into  all 
classroom  programs  for  the  entire  thirteen  years  of  school 
enrollment.  To  accomplish  this  ideal  will  require  efficient 
organization,  for  the  instruction  should  be  given  not  as  an 
added  item  in  the  curriculum  but  as  an  integrated  part  of 
each  curriculum. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


Preliminary  Research 

A recent  study  made  of  one  hundred  thirty-five 
families  in  the  Mulberry  Area  of  New  York  City  gives  en- 
couragement in  regard  to  what  education  can  accomplish. 

MBy  means  of  visits  into  the  homes,  data  were  secured  con- 
cerning environmental  conditions  of  the  family  and  the  food 
and  health  habits  of  each  child  under  seventeen  years  of 
age;  the  children  were  rated  as  good  and  poor  in  respect  to 
their  habits.  Three  groups  were  formed,  as  far  as  possible 
similar  in  respect  to  number  of  children,  income  level,  and 
living  and  dietary  habits  of  the  children.  Cne  group  served 
as  a control  and  was  left  uninfluenced;  the  second  group  was 
assigned  to  a nutritionist,  and  the  third  to  a nurse,  both 
groups  to  receive  special  nutrition  teaching.  Intensive  nu- 
trition education  was  carried  on  for  nine  months  and  then 
data  were  again  accumulated  concerning  food  and  health  habits. 
Both  groups  receiving  nutrition  education  showed  much  improve- 
ment; there  was  marked  increase  in  the  use  of  milk,  eggs, 
fruit,  and  tomatoes  and  vegetables.  The  greater  improvement 
was  evident  in  the  nutritionist's  families."  1 

The  relationship  of  the  prevention  of  disease  and 

1.  Chaney,  M.J.;  Ahlborn,  Alice,  Nutrition,  Houghton, Mifflin, 
1943  . 
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the  promotion  of  health  to  vitality,  physical  efficiency, 
and  long  life  is  now  recognized,  not  only  in  medical  circles 
but  also  by  the  average  lay  person.  This  is  particularly 
true  when  one  examines  the  newer  books  in  the  field  of  nutri- 
tion. In  collecting  texts  for  the  experiment  in  Newton,  the 
committee  found  that  since  1940  there  have  been  more  books 
on  nutrition  published  than  had  been  published  between  1920 
and  1940*  This  fact  indicates  that  nutrition  is  now  con- 
sidered a part  of  the  education  of  both  children  and  adults. 

"There  could  be  no  more  striking  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  during  the  last  decade  in  the 
field  covered  by  this  text  than  is  afforded  by  the  amount 
of  revision  required  in  this  second  edition  to  bring  it 
abreast  of  our  present  knowledge  and  viewpoint.  During 
the  nine  year  interim  since  the  first  edition  was  being 
prepared,  notable  advances  have  been  made  in  almost  every 
field  which  affects  its  contents.  A remarkable  output  of 
basic  research  from  nutrition  laboratories  over  the  cen- 
tury has  given  new  light  on  many  of  our  fundamental  nutri- 
tion problems.  Studies  in  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  have  increased  in  number  and  have  been  extended 
to  other  aspects  of  growth  and  to  various  nationality  and 
socio-economic  groups.  Methods  of  assessing  nutrition 
have  been  given  critical  examination,  and  the  height-weight 
method,  once  so  widely  accepted,  has  been  severely  chal- 
lenged and  to  a considerable  extent  even  abandoned.  Health 
work  in  the  schools  which  was  then  largely  in  the  propa- 
ganda stage  has  advanced  to  the  place  where  serious  at- 
tempts are  being  made  to  incorporate  it  into  the  curriculum 
on  a sound  educational  basis. 

"Interest  is  being  extended,  moreover,  to  high-school 
health  - a field  that  until  but  a few  years  ago  represent- 
ed the  'no  man's  land'  of  health  endeavor.  The  nursery 
school  and  the  parent-education  movement,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  earlier  writing  was  only  Just  beginning  to  get  un- 
der way,  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  be  one  of 
the  outstanding  agencies  for  child  betterment  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  time."  1 

Thus,  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  science  of 

1.  Roberts,  Lydia,  Nutrition  Work  with  Children.  University 
of  Chicago,  1944 
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nutrition  has  made  tremendous  strides  forward.  It  has  been 
learned  that  to  be  "well-fed"  does  not  always  mean  to  be 


"well-nourished" • 

"The  concept  of  'optimum  nutrition'  - the  best  pos- 
sible state  of  nutrition  - was  born.  For  nutritional  sci- 
ence has  learned  that  it  takes  more  than  merely  an  ample 
amount  of  food  to  assure  the  best  possible  growth  for 
children  and  abundant  health  and  resistance  to  disease  for 
the  adult  and  the  aged. 

"It  takes  a diet  adequate  in  the  essential  nutrients, 
and  well  balanced,  so  that  optimum  nutrition  and  with  it 
better  health  is  assured.  A better  understanding  of  these 
essentials  in  nutrition  and  the  amounts  required  of  each 
is  needed.  Greater  attention  to  the  planning  of  well- 
balanced  meals  will  bring  the  better  state  of  nutrition 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  will  make  tomor- 
row's civilization  far  better  than  today's.  " 2 

The  essentials  of  nutrition  were  found  to  be: 

1.  Food  must  provide  for  energy  requirements,  the  work 
our  bodies  are  called  upon  to  do;  to  make  this  energy  avail- 
able, fats  and  carbohydrates  are  converted  by  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  body. 

2.  Food  must  supply  proteins  for  growth  and  for  repair 
and  replacement  of  the  tissues  used  up  in  the  process  of 
living.  Meat,  milk,  eggs,  cheese,  and  certain  vegetables 
are  rich  protein  foods. 

3.  The  foods  eaten  must  make  available  the  minerals  need- 
ed for  replacement  of  those  used  and  disposed  of  in  the  bod- 
ily functions. 

4.  The  food  must  provide  an  adequate  amount  of  vitamins. 
These  vitamins  are  complex  chemical  substances,  contained  in 

2.  Smith,  H. Byron,  Principles  of  Nutrition.  The  Wander  Com- 
pany, 1942 
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various  foods,  and  needed  by  the  body  to  carry  on  its  many 
functions,  and  to  keep  its  tissues  and  organs  in  a healthy 
condition. 
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Though  the  science  of  vitamins  is  rather  new,  many 
vitamins  have  been  discovered  and  their  need  by  the  human 


body  has  been  established. 

"Vitamin  A is  needed  to  prevent  certain  affections 
of  the  sight  and  eyes.  Vitamin  D is  needed  for  the  pro- 
per development  of  bones  and  teeth.  Vitamin  B^  (thiamine) 
maintains  health  of  the  nerves  and  is  necessary  for  a 
good  appetite.  Vitamin  G-  (Bg  or  riboflavin)  is  required 
to  prevent  eczema-like  eruptions  around  the  mouth  and  nose. 
Nicotinic  acid  (or  niacin,  another  component  of  the  vita- 
min B group)  is  needed  to  prevent  pellagra,  a disease  af- 
fecting the  nervous  and  digestive  systems  and  the  skin. 
Vitamin  C (ascorbic  acid)  prevents  scurvy,  a deficiency 
disease  producing  skin  hemmorhages,  swollen  and  bleeding 
gums,  and  loosening  of  the  teeth.  Vitamin  K is  needed  for 
the  normal  clotting  of  the  blood."  1 

This  study  is  but  one  example  of  many  which  prove  the  value 

of  nutrition  education  in  a working  program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  called  a Nation- 
al Nutrition  Conference,  in  May  1941,  at  which  over  nine 
hundred  delegates  were  present.  These  delegates  included 
professional  nutrition  workers,  home  economics  teachers, 


physicians,  public-health  workers,  social  workers,  indus- 
trial technicians  and  lay  people.  They  were  assembled  to 
consider  the  part  nutrition  could  and  should  play  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  situation.  The  results  of  this  con- 
ference inspired  those  present  and  also  stimulated  the  coun- 
try as  a whole,  making  the  people  more  nutrition  conscious. 

1.  Sherman,  H.C.,  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition. 
Macmillan 
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A program  on  nutrition,  backed  by  young  and  old  and  edu- 
cational in  nature,  could  accomplish  remarkable  results 
toward  the  goal  of  optimal  nutrition  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  evidence  cited,  gained  from  the  extensive 
reading  done*'  it  seemed  that  Newton  school  leaders  would 
be  justified  in  proceeding  with  their  experiment  in  nutri- 
tion education. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


The  Project  is  Introduced 

In  order  to  develop  and  prove  the  value  of  any  pro- 
gram of  nutrition  education,  it  seemed  necessary  to  select 
one  school  in  which  the  experiment  might  be  carried  out,  and 
one  control  school  in  which  none  of  the  specialized  instruc- 
tion would  be  given.  The  Hyde  was  selected  for  experimen- 
tation; and  the  Mason,  as  the  control  school.  It  was  judged 
that  mentality  and  backgrounds  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools 
were  as  nearly  equal  as  could  be  found  in  any  two  Newton 
schools . 

The  program  was  introduced  to  the  teachers  of  the 
experimental  school  by  the  principal  and  the  nutritionist. 

The  faculty  expressed  genuine  and  unanimous  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  project.  The  teachers  of  the  control 
school  were  asked  to  continue  their  accustomed  program,  with 
no  special  emphasis  on  nutrition 

The  next  concern  for  the  program  leaders  was  to  en- 
list the  cooperation  of  the  parents.  The  plan  was  announced 
to  them  through  the  Parent  Teacher  Association  meetings  and 
through  the  paper  Home  and  School  Together,  sponsored  by  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  of  the  Hyde  School.  The  nutri- 
tionist, Miss  Maude  Phillips,  spoke  at  association  meetings 
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and  asked  parents  to  cooperate,  first,  by  observing  any 
changes  which  might  take  place  in  the  attitudes  of  the  chil- 
dren; and,  second,  not  to  attempt  to  influence,  during  the 

I 

term  of  the  experiment,  the  diet  of  the  children. 

The  committee  then  determined,  from  research  and 
from  those  trained  in  nutrition,  the  foods  to  be  emphasized 
in  the  experiment.  The  program  of  instruction  was  to  stress 
the  most  important  protein  foods;  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  whole 
bread  and  whole  cereal,  nuts,  dried  peas  and  beans,  meat, 
and  fish.  The  second  group  was  made  up  of  those  foods  which 
serve  as  the  "Body  Engine",  namely  starch,  sugar,  and  fats. 
Other  groupings  covered  Calcium,  the  Builder;  Iron,  the 
Builder;  the  Ultra  Violet  Rays;  the  Vitamins;  Teeth  and  Food; 
the  Grains;  and  Healthful  Sweets. 

Finally,  steps  were  taken  to  enlighten  the  faculty 
of  the  experimental  school  in  the  technicalities  of  nutri- 
tion instruction.  Books  were  obtained  through  the  school 
fund,  from  the  Parent  Teacher  Association,  and  from  the  pub- 
lic library.  All  books  were  placed  on  the  reserve  shelf  in 
the  school  library,  in  charge  of  the  librarian,  and  used  by 
the  teachers  in  the  usual  way.  For  a period  of  one  month 
the  entire  faculty  read  as  widely  as  possible  from  the  ac- 
cumulated books;  then  the  teachers,  with  the  aid  of  the  li- 
brarian and  the  nutritionist,  selected  the  texts  which  were 
most  valuable  for  the  local  nutrition  program.  The  result- 
ing bibliography  was  classified  according  to  the  food  divi- 
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sions  already  decided  upon,  as  reported  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. This  catalogue  of  books  was  very  valuable  as  a source 
of  reference  on  any  one  of  the  topics  of  study,  and  the  texts 
were  always  available  for  the  use  of  the  teachers . 

In  their  reading  the  teachers  found  that  books  had 
been  published  which  would  be  entertaining  reading  for  elemen- 
tary school  children  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  instruc- 
tion in  nutrition.  A list  of  books  for  pupil  reading  was  ap- 
pended, therefore,  to  the  teacher’s  list.  Still  later  there 
was  assembled  a short  list  of  exhibits  and  posters  which  would 
appeal  to  younger  pupils.  To  indicate  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial selected  by  the  teachers  for  their  own  use  and  that  of 
their  pupils,  the  bibliography  is  herewith  submitted. 
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NUTRITION  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  CLASSROOM  TEACHING. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


The  Organization  of  Teaching  Materials 

In  the  opinion  of  the  faculty,  the  best  method  of 
procedure  for  nutrition  instruction  was  by  units  developed 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  teachers,  the  principal, 
and  the  nutritionist.  Wherever  possible,  parents  were  to 
be  invited  to  observe  the  culminating  activity  of  each  unit. 
To  insure  greater  reliability,  the  pre-testing  and  post- 
testing for  each  unit  should  be  done  by  the  nutritionist 
and  her  assistants.  The  written  tests  were  to  be  corrected 
by  the  guidance  staff  in  the  superintendent’s  office.  By 
a democratic  process  and  in  cooperation  with  the  nutrition- 
ist, each  teacher  was  to  decide  which  of  the  units  she  would 
care  to  use. 

After  these  details  were  settled,  each  teacher  was 
given  a "Unit  Form"  on  which  she  was  to  outline  the  unit 
which  she  had  chosen  for  each  period  of  the  experiment.  A 
perusal  of  sample  classroom  unit  forms  will  indicate,  better 
than  can  any  descriptive  sentences,  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  units'. 

Classroom  Units 

The  most  successful  nutrition  units,  undertaken  in 
1944-1945  in  the  Hyde  School,  are  included  in  the  following 
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pages.  They  are  outlined,  in  general,  under  the  headings: 
Name  of  Unit 
Objectives 

Suggested  Activities 
Teaching  Aids  and  References 

Wherever  the  teacher  or  pupil  has  made  an  anecdotal  record 
or  outline  of  the  unit,  this  also  is  included.  All  of  the 
material  is  in  an  experimental  form,  needing  to  be  further 
explored  in  the  classroom,  with  consequent  editing  and  revi- 
sion. The  units  are  not  to  be  considered  as  a final  or 
finished  product. 

UNIT  ON  PLANT  GROWTH 
Objectives 

1.  To  create  an  interest  in  growth 

2.  To  make  children  aware  of  factors  in  plant  growth 

3.  To  have  children  conscious  of  what  helps  them  to 

grow 

4.  To  increase  vocabulary  through  reading  and  discussion 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Plant  seeds  (radishes  grow  easily)  in  two  separate  pots 


Compare  the  results  of  Pot  A and  Pot  B,  subjected  to 
these  conditions: 
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Pot  A 


Pot  B 


Sunl ight 


Dark  room 


Rich  soil 


Poor  soil 


Water 


Little  water 


2.  Make  a record  of  what  happens  and  discuss  the  reasons 
for  the  results. 

3.  Determine  how  these  findings  might  apply  to  boys  and 


Bigger  and  Bigger.  D.  C.  Heath,  Boston 

Poems  for  the  Very  Young.  Whiteman  Publishing  Company 

New  Music  Horizons.  Silver  Burdett  Company 

The  Music  Hour.  Silver  Burdett  Company 

Required  Poems  for  1st  and  2nd  Grades.  F.  A.  Owen 


Physical  Education  for  Elementary  Schools.  Neil son-Van 


How  Plants  Behave.  Gray,  Ivison,  Blakeman  Co. 

First  Studies  in  Plant  Life.  Atkinson,  Ginn  and  Co. 
Sunshine  and  Rain.  L.  W.  Singer  Co. 

Plants  Round  the  Year.  Blough,  Row,  Peterson  Co. 


girls. 


References 


Publishing  Company 


Hagen,  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
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Pot  A 
Sunlight 
Rich  soil 
Water 


Pot  B 
Dark  room 
Poor  soil 
Little  water 


2.  Make  a record  of  what  happens  and  discuss  the  reasons 
for  the  results. 

3.  Determine  how  these  findings  might  apply  to  hoys  and 
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girls. 

References 

1.  Atkinson,  1940,  First  Studies  in  Plant  Life.  Ginn  & Co. 

2.  Blough,  I.  R.,  1942,  Plants  Round  the  Year.  Row, 

Peterson  Co. 

3.  Gray-Ivison,  1940,  How  Plants  Behave.  Blakeman  Pub.  Co. 

4.  Hogan,  Inez,  1942-46,  Bigger  and  Bigger.  D.C. Heath,  Boston 

5.  McConathy  et.,  1943,  New  Music  Horizons.  Silver  Burdett 

Company . 

6.  McConathy  et.,  1930,  The  Music  Hour.  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

7»  Neilson-Van  Hagen,  1932,  Physical  Education  for  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 

8.  Rood,  A.  L.,  1940,  Poems  for  the  Very  Young.  Whiteman 
Publishing  Company. 
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Unit  on  Plant  Growth 
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Several  suggestions  were  worked  out  by  Miss  Ada  Senior, 
Grade  I,  Hyde  School 


It's  springtime!  What  is  happening  all  around  us?  Yes, 
things  are  beginning  to  gro w.  Green  leaves  are  starting  to 
appear.  Can  we  have  a little  garden  in  our  classroom?  How 
can  we  do  that?  In  boxes?  Yes.  We  shall  need  some  dirt  and 
some  seeds.  Shall  we  list  the  things  we  shall  need?  Boxes, 

4;  bags  of  dirt,  4;  seeds,  1 package  of  radishes  and  1 pack- 
age of  beans.  We  want  to  paint  the  boxes?  What  shall  we  need 
for  that?  Paint:  yellow,  blue;  brushes,  4.  What  kind  of 
dirt  shall  we  get?  Dark  colored?  Yes,  I can  get  some  from 
my  father's  garden.  He  put  stuff  in  it  to  ma  ke  things  grow. 
Shall  we  try  two  different  kinds  of  soil,  one  rich  and  one 
poor?  Then  we  can  see  what  a difference  soil  can  make.  Shall 
we  put  the  rich  soil  in  the  yellow  boxes?  Then  the  poor  soil 
may  go  in  the  blue  boxes.  What  else  do  plants  need  to  grow? 
Sunshine;  water.  We  shall  see  that  the  yellow  boxes  get  lots 
of  sunshine,  and  we  shall  water  them  regularly  when  the  seeds 
start  to  grow.  What  shall  we  do  with  the  blue  boxes?  Keep 
them  out  of  the  sun  and  not  water  them  very  often! 

We  shall  divide  our  duties,  so  that  we  all  may  have 
something  to  do.  As  we  watch  the  seeds  grow,  we  shall  find 
many  things  to  talk  about.  Why  are  the  plants  growing  so 
slowly  in  the  blue  boxes?  What  do  we  have  to  do  to  get  good 
plants?  What  else  is  growing  besides  plants?  Do  animals 
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and  boys  and  girls  need  certain  things  if  they  are  to  grow? 
What  are  some  of  the  things  they  need? 

Correlation  with  other  school  activities 

1.  Science 

a.  Planting  seeds 

b.  Observing  what  plants  need  to  grow 

c.  Placing  and  observing  a few  seeds  on  wet  cotton 

d.  Discussing  roots,  stems,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit 

2.  Physical  Education 

a.  Planting  a garden 

1)  Putting  on  overalls 

2)  Putting  on  work  shoes 

3)  Plowing 

4)  Planting  seeds 

5)  Hoeing 

6)  Weeding 

7)  Spraying  - against  insects 

8)  Making  scarecrows 

9)  Harvesting 

10)  Eating 


3 
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Reading 

a.  Visit  with  Jim  and  Judy  to  a farm 
Arithmetic 

a.  Number  of  days  needed  for  seeds  to  appear 

b.  Number  of  supplies  needed  for  the  project 

c.  Counting  seeds  when  planting 
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5.  Music 

a.  "I'd  Like  to  be  a Farmer"  Music  Hour,  p.  123 

b.  "The  Gardener" 

6.  Language  and  Vocabulary 

a.  Bigger  and  Bigger  D.  C.  Heath 

b.  Poems 

"Calling  Them  Up"  Poems  for  the  Very  Young 
"Baby  Seed  Song"  Required  Poems 

UNIT  ON  A TRIP  TO  AGRICULTURAL  EXPERIMENT  STATION 

Objectives 

1.  To  become  acquainted  with  the  functions  of  a Field 
Station 

2.  To  learn  what  is  essential  for  plant  growth 

3*  To  realize  the  relationship  between  plant  and  human 
nutrition 

Suggested  Activities 

1.  Take  part  or  all  of  the  class  to  the  Waltham  Experi- 
ment Station.  Mr.  Dempsey  at  the  station  will  be 
glad  to  talk  with  the  pupils  about  soil  testing, 
chemicals  needed  in  the  soil  for  good  plant  growth, 
insect  control,  and  related  matters. 

2*  Make  a scrapbook  containing  a narrative  record  of 

this  trip,  summarizing  all  the  things  the  pupils  saw 


and  did 
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Cur  Trip  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
This  report  was  assembled  in  a notebook  by  G-rades  5 and  6 
Hyde  School • 
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On  Wednesday  our  class  ?/ent  to  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural Field  Station.  This  station  is  here  to  help  people 
who  grow  things  from  the  soil.  There  are  many  similar  field 
stations  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  a part 
of  our  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  Field  Station 
helps  men  and  women  who  are  interested  in  raising  plants:  nur- 
sery men,  farmers,  florists,  victory  gardeners,  and  caretakers 
for  golf  courses.  Mr.  Valente  of  Newton  Highlands  visits  the 
Field  Station  twice  a month,  and  his  celery  is  known  all  over 
the  United  States. 

We  learned  that  everything  comes  from,  or  depends  upon, 
the  soil.  Mr.  Dempsey,  the  lecturer  at  the  Field  Station, 
asked  Diane  what  she  had  had  for  breakfast.  This  is  what 
Diane  had  eaten  for  her  breakfast  and  where  it  came  from: 


Orange 

tree 

Cereal 

grain,  grass 

Milk 

cow 

Cocoa 

tree 

Toast 

grain 

Sugar 

sugar  cane  or  beet 

Some  children  added  that  they  had  eaten  egg  or  bacon  for 
breakfast.  We  traced  the  egg  to  the  hen,  and  the  hen  to 
grain  or  grass. 
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Mr.  Dempsey  mentioned  that  Diane  had  eaten  a well- 
balanced  breakfast,  made  up  of  good  food  to  help  her  grow 
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Soil  Testing 

Some  of  us  had  brought  some  soil  with  us  and  two  kinds 
of  soil  were  tested  for  us.  Then  water  was  added  to  the  soil, 
and  this  mixture  was  poured  onto  a filter  paper.  Some  of  the 
chemicals  in  the  soil  were  mixed  with  the  water  and  passed 
through  the  filter  paper  into  a test  tube.  Certain  dyes  were 
added.  The  chemicals  from  the  soil  turned  the  dyes  into  dif- 
ferent colors.  These  colors  were  compared  with  a chart  to 
determine  the  food  value  of  the  soil.  After  this  test  was 
made,  the  station  could  tell  the  gardener  what  to  add  to  the 
soil  to  make  it  a good  food  for  the  plants.  We  learned  that 
good  soils  should  contain  nitrates . Nitrates  contain  the  ele- 
ment nitrogen,  a colorless  gas  which  forms  four-fifths  of  the 
air's  volume.  It  should  contain  phosphates . a chemical  salt; 
potash,  a chemical  made  from  wood  ashes;  calcium,  a silvery- 
white  mineral;  magnesium,  a mineral  called  chlorophyll  which 
is  found  in  the  green  colloring  matter  in  leaves  and  in  the 
seeds  of  cereals;  and  small  amounts  of  many  other  elements. 

The  Leaf 

Sun  plus  leaf  plus  soil  gives  us  everything.  The  leaf 
performs  the  work  of  the  plant,  using  the  sunlight,  water,  and 
soil.  It  needs  the  help  of  chlorophyll  to  do  its  work.  Chlor- 
ophyll. or  leaf  green,  is  found  in  the  inner  cells  of  the 


leaf . The  green  color  of  the  leaf  is  due  to  this  substance 
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Insects 


We  learned  that  a man  who  studies  insects  is  called  an 
entomologist.  We  saw  a man  at  the  Field  Station  who  was  study- 
ing insects.  Ke  was  studying  the  "bugs"  which  eat  grass, 
flowers,  fruits,  trees,  and  plants.  The  men  at  the  station 
make  different  sprays  and  solutions  to  protect  plant  life. 

We  saw  one  man  counting  red  spiders  which  were  on  carnation 
plants.  The  red  spider  is  so  tiny  that  you  can  see  it  only 
through  a microscope.  The  carnation  is  a greenhouse  plant 
and  it  is  sometimes  ruined  by  this  "red  spider",  which  is  a 
true  "mite".  A mite  is  a name  applied  to  various  small  mem- 
bers of  the  parasitic  order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  spiders,  scorpions,  and  ticks. 

Diseases 

We  next  visited  a man  called  a pathologist  who  was 
studying  plant  diseases.  There  were  many  kinds  of  plants 
with  diseases.  The  pathologist  was  seeding  tomatoes.  He 
removed  the  seeds  and  put  them  in  a solution  for  four  days. 
Then  the  pulp  would  separate  from  the  seeds,  so  that  they 
could  be  dried  for  planting. 

Pathologists  have  been  trying  to  find  a variety  of 
tomatoes  that  grows  better  and  does  not  get  diseases.  They 
discovered  the  Currant  Tomato,  which  disease  does  not  attack, 
so  they  combined  this  with  another  tomato.  We  saw  in  the 
greenhouse  good  tomato  plants  free  from  disease;  we  saw  other 
plants  which  were  turning  brown. 
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The  men  at  the  greenhouse  are  helping  fight  plant 


disease,  so  that  they  can  help  the  fa  rraers  grow  better  food. 

Without  soil . sunshine . and  water  there  could  be  no 
plant  nor  human  life. 

For  plants  to  grow  properly,  certain  chemicals  are 

needed  in  the  soil.  Animals  and  humans  need  special  chemicals, 

too,  in  order  to  grow  and  remain  healthy.  These  chemicals  are 

found  in  different  foods.  Milk,  eggs,  meat,  fruits,  vegeta- 

% 

bles,  whole  grain  cereals,  and  fats  are  the  foods  we  should 
eat  every  day  to  get  all  the  important  chemicals. 

New  Words  for  Our  Vocabulary  List 

pathologist  fungus  calcium 

entomologist  fumigate  chlorophyll 

botanist  nitrogen  parasitic 

agriculture  phosphate  potash 
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UNIT  ON  MILK  IN  OTHER  LANDS 

Suggestions  for  this  unit  are  taken  from  material  prepared  by 
F.  Knowles  and  R.  G-.  Brown  of  the  Hyde  School. 

Objectives 

1.  To  give  children  an  appreciation  of  milk  as  a valuable 
food 

2.  To  help  them  realize  the  opportunity  in  the  United 
States  of  getting  plenty  of  milk 

• To  inform  them  about  milk  production  in  other  lands 
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3 

4.  To  interest  them  in  the  food  habits  of  other  countries 

5.  To  teach  them  which  animals  supply  milk 

6.  To  prove  to  them  that  milk  is  an  essential  food  for 
people  all  over  the  world 

Activities 

1.  We  located  on  a map  and  learned  to  spell  the  names  of 
countries  and  animals: 

Lapland  - reindeer  Arabia  - camel,  asses 

Peru  - llama  United  States  - cows, goats 

Tibet  - yak  Sweden  - cows 

Italy  - sheep,  goats  Egypt  - cows,  water  buffa- 

India  - water  buffalo,  zebu  lo 

Persia  - sheep,  mare,  cows,  Switzerland  - cows,  goats 

goats  Holland  - cows 

Spain  - sheep 

2.  We  read  about  dairying  in  other  lands. 

3.  One  of  the  pupils,  a little  Armenian  boy,  told  us  about 

ho v/  his  mother  made  "matzoon"  or  clotted  milk.  An  Italian 
boy  spoke  about  the  different  kinds  of  cheese  his  family 
used,  and  how  cheese  is  combined  in  the  different  dishes. 

4.  We  learned  that  the  use  of  milk  is  only  five  or  six  thou- 
sand years  old;  that  the  early  Greeks  and  Egyptians 
believed  it  would  restore  people  to  health.  Milk  was 
first  used  in  the  following  order: 
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As  a sacrifice 


b.  As  a medicine 

c.  As  a food 

5*  We  invited  a foreign  student  from  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  to  tell  us  about  the  use  of  milk  in  her  coun- 
try. We  wrote  her  a letter  to  thank  her  for  coming  and 
telling  the  things  we  had  learned  about  her  country,  her 
people,  and  their  food  habits* 

6.  We  played  grocery  store.  We  knew  that  mother  and  father 
and  all  adults  should  have  1 pint  of  milk  a day,  that  boys 
and  girls  need  lj  pints  to  1 quart  each  day.  Thus  we  could 
figure  how  much  it  would  cost  to  buy  milk  for  our  families. 

Teaching  Aids 

1.  Large  colored  posters  showing  milk  served  at  all  meals 

2.  Pictures  showing  how  dairying  is  carried  on  in  this  country 

3.  Pictures  of  animals  around  the  world  which  supply  milk 

4.  Hello  South  America  National  Dairy  Council 

Milk  Around  the  World  ” " ,r 

Hello  New  Zealand  n '*  " 

Animals  that  Give  Milk  M M n 
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UNIT  ON  A RAW  VEGETABLE  PARTY 


Several  teachers  from  the  Hyde  School  contributed  ideas  for 

this  unit. 

Objectives 

1.  To  show  the  need  for  eating  daily  two  vegetables  other 
than  potato,  because  of  their  food  value,  and  to  stimu- 
late a desire  for  these  foods. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  children  with  all  vegetables  which  can 
be  eaten  raw. 

3.  To  plan  and  give  a raw  vegetable  party. 

4.  To  ask  the  Italian  children  to  tell  about  the  great 
variety  of  greens  which  they  have  at  home,  greens  un- 
familiar to  many  children. 

Activities 

The  children  planned  a raw  vegetable  party  to  be  given 
at  lunch  time,  to  which  they  invited  their  mothers  and  the 
members  of  another  class.  They  wrote  invitations  to  their 
mothers.  Next,  they  planned  the  menu  together;  a mixed  salad 
vegetable  sandwiches,  and  milk  (regularly  delivered  to  the 
school) . They  decided  how  much  of  each  item  they  would  pur- 
chase. Then  a group  was  appointed  to  buy  the  vegetables  and 
other  foods.  For  the  actual  party  each  child  was  given  a job 
to  do.  The  preparation  took  just  one  hour,  even  though  there 
was  a limited  amount  of  equipment;  a few  knives  and  large 
bowls . 
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Outcomes 


1. 

2. 

3. 


All  the  children  learned  to  like  chicory  and  many  are 
having  it  now  in  salads  at  home* 

Many  children  who  had  not  done  this  before  learned  to 
prepare  vegetables* 

All  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  a green  salad  costs  very 
little.  (Our  vegetables  cost  $1.82,  or  approximately  3jz( 
a piece  for  60  children.) 
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Comments 

1*  Two  or  three  children  didn't  want  to  try  the  salad  on 
the  day  of  our  party,  but  have  reported  that  since  that 
time  they  have  eaten  and  liked  green  salad* 

2.  The  Italian  children  habitually  eat  escarole,  chicory, 
Chinese  cabbage,  greens  of  which  many  of  the  others  had 
never  heard. 

4HHt 


Unit  forms  such  as  the  foregoing  were  brought  to  a fac- 
ulty meeting,  where  they  were  discussed  and  the  forms  best 
suited  for  each  grade  were  selected.  An  attempt  was  made  not 
only  to  have  the  units  of  interest  to  the  children  of  each 
grade  level,  but  also  to  have  forms  which  varied  widely  in 
their  content*  No  two  units  were  used  simultaneously.  An 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  time  necessary  to  complete  each 
unit  satisfactorily,  and  tentative  dates  were  set  for  its  com- 
pletion. The  finished  units  were  then  returned  to  the  princi- 
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pal's  office,  and  another  faculty  meeting  was  called  for  an 
evaluation  of  the  program  planned  and  method  of  procedure. 
Each  unit  was  developed,  organized,  and  evaluated  in  approxi- 
mately the  same  manner. 
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THE  PROCEDURE 


Testing  Program 

Before  the  classes  were  given  the  units  mentioned  in  chapter  three 
to  work  out,  the  children  in  both  the  experimental  and  the  control  schools 
were  tested  to  determine  their  knowledge  of  nutrition.  Grades  one,  two, 
and  three  were  tested  orally.  Miss  Phillips,  the  Newton  nutritionist,  and 
several  students  from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mrs.  P.  A.  Caso,  assisted  the  Hyde  School  teachers  in  the  testing. 
The  method  of  testing  included  placing  tables  and  chairs  in  an  empty  class- 
room; an  examiner  and  a pupil  were  seated  and,  by  a portable  screen,  were 
isolated  from  the  others  in  the  room.  On  every  table  were  placed  very 
attractive  models  of  foods,  from  which  the  child  was  to  make  selections 
for  each  meal  of  the  day.  After  careful  orientation,  each  child  was  asked 
what  foods  he  would  eat  for  breakfast,  for  lunch,  and  for  dinner.  As  each 
child  responded,  the  answers  were  tabulated.  These  tests  were  given  to  the 
experimental  and  to  the  control  school  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram and  at  its  conclusion.  The  pre-testing  was  done  in  October  1944,  and 
the  post-testing  in  June  1945* 

All  testing  in  grades  four,  five,  and  six  was  done  in  written  form, 
and  these  children  also  were  tested  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiment.  The  tests  were  given  to  the  pupils  in  both  the  exper- 
imental and  the  control  schools  and  were  of  two  types:  memory  and  infor- 


mation. The  first  one  given  was  the  Memory  Test,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
to  determine  what  foods  were  usually  eaten  for  breadfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner.  After  the  tests  were  read,  the  answers  were  analyzed  as  to  the 
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percentage  of  each  food  factor  present  in  the  diets  of  children  in  Newton 
schools.  A copy  of  the  Memory  Test  follows  this  explanation,  and  in  Table 

i 

I the  study  of  the  results  of  the  test. 
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Memory  Test 

Purpose:  This  test  is  given  as  a memory  test  to  determine  the  foods 

usually  eaten  for  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner.  In  order  to 
learn,  without  creating  an  association  with  food  habits,  what 
children  eat,  the  person  giving  the  test  should  present  it  as  an 
activity  that  the  children  will  enjoy  doing.  Build  an  atmosphere 
of  a •‘game11  around  this  testing. 

Directions:  Read  the  directions  to  the  pupils  before  the  work  begins.  Say, 

“Read  the  directions  at  the  top  of  the  page  to  yourselves  while  I 
read  them  aloud  to  you.'*  Then  say,  “This  test  is  given  to  deter- 
mine how  good  a memory  you  have.  The  questions  are  not  going  to 
be  graded  in  any  way.  Write  down,  in  answer  to  each  question, 
exactly  what  you  remember."  After  work  has  been  begun,  do  not 
help  pupils  in  any  way.  This  is  not  a time  test.  Allow  every 
pupil  time  to  complete  as  much  of  the  test  as  he  can. 
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Name 


Grade 


Date 


MEMORY  TEST 

Directions  to  Pupils: 

This  test  is  given  to  determine  how  good  a memory  you  have.  The 


questions  are  not  going  to  be  graded  in  any  way.  Write  down,  in  answer 
to  each  question,  exactly  what  you  remember. 
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Test: 
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1.  When  is  your  mother’s  birthday?  Write  the  day,  month,  and  the  year. 

2.  When  was  the  last  time  you  went  to  the  movies? 

3.  Do  you  remember  everything  which  you  had  for  breadfast  this  morning? 
Write  down  exactly  what  you  ate. 

4.  What  is  the  color  of  your  house? 

5.  How  many  windows  are  there  in  your  room? 

6.  How  many  glasses  of  milk  did  you  drink  this  morning? 

7.  Do  you  know  how  many  days  there  are  in  October? 

8.  In  what  year  was  America  discovered? 

9.  Can  you  remember  everything  you  ate  for  lunch  yesterday? 

10.  In  what  month  were  you  bom? 

11.  What  fruits  did  you  eat  yesterday?  Write  the  number  of  each  kind. 

12.  Do  you  remember  how  many  school  holidays  there  are  between  January 
and  June? 

13.  Can  you  remember  what  you  had  for  dinner  last  night?  Write  exactly 
what  you  ate. 

14*  Do  you  recall  the  month  of  the  bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor? 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Memory  Test  only  five  questions  deal 
with  food;  numbers  3,  6,  9,  11,  and  13.  An  analysis  of  the  pupils' 
answers  showed  that  the  foods  eaten  could  be  grouped  into  ten  classifica- 
tions: fruits  other  than  citrus,  the  choice  being  influenced  by  availabil- 
ity; citrus  fruits;  green-vellow  vegetables;  other  vegetables;  potato; 
bread,  3 servings;  meat;  egg  or  equivalent;  milk,  3 glasses;  and  excess 
sweets.  In  Table  I the  study  is  made  according  to  these  classifications 
for  Hyde,  the  experimental  school,  and  Mason,  the  control.  As  the  table 
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indicates,  the  tests  were  given  to  show  the  percentage  of  each  food  factor 
present,  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring,  in  the  diets  of  the  children  of  two 
typical  aid  similar  Newton  schools. 

A comparison  of  the  answers,  as  shown  by  the  percentages,  reveals 
several  points  which  merit  comment.  In  column  one,  "other  fruits",  the 
amount  consumed  decreased  between  fall  and  spring  in  both  the  experimental 
and  the  control  schools.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  fruits  of  all  types 
probably  was  influential  in  causing  this  decline  in  the  amount  of  fruit 
eaten.  Under  "citrus  fruits"  the  table  shows  increased  consumption  in 
grades  4 and  5 of  the  experimental  school,  but  there  was  an  increase  also 
in  grades  5 and  6 in  the  control  school. 

The  "green-yellow  vegetables"  listing  indicates  a decided  improve- 
ment in  consumption  in  every  grade  of  the  experimental  school.  However, 
at  the  control  school  the  advance  was  one  of  three  per  cent  in  grade  5* 

The  table  on  "other  vegetables"  shows  no  significant  changes  in 
diet  for  the  children  of  either  school. 

Under  "potatoes"  the  answers  indicated  a slight  decrease  in  every 
grade  of  the  experimental  school;  in  the  control  school  there  was  an 
increase  in  every  grade  except  the  6th.  At  the  experimental  school  stress 
was  laid  particularly  on  the  desirability  of  substituting  other  vegetables 
for  potatoes. 

The  figures  on  "bread"  disclose  that  the  amount  eaten  remained  about 
the  same  for  pupils  of  both  schools. 

The  report  on  "meat"  shows  a decrease  for  both  schools,  due  unques- 
tionably to  meat  rationing.  Under  "eggs"  the  percentages  are  not  signifi- 
cant. 
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As  to  "milk",  the  improvement  was  slight.  For  both  schools  the  con- 
sumption of  milk  was  so  far  above  the  national  average  that  little  chance 
for  improvement  existed.  Under  "excess  sweets"  the  changes  in  rate  of  con- 
sumption are  not  remarkable. 


Later  in  the  nutrition  education  program  the  Information  Test,  the 
second  type,  was  administered  to  all  pupils  of  grades  4,  5,  and  6 in  the 
experimental  and  the  control  schools.  Like  those  for  memory,  these  tests 
were  given  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  The  children's  answers  to  the 
first  seven  questions  have  been  studied;  the  eighth  is  an  essay  type  ques- 
tion based  on  opinion  or  preference  and,  therefore,  is  not  considered  here. 
For  purposes  of  comparison  the  results  of  the  seven  questions  have  been  tab- 
ulated by  grades.  A copy  of  the  Information  Test  is  given;  the  results,  in 
percentages,  for  each  question  are  shown  in  Tables  II  for  the  Hyde,  or 
experimental  school,  and  in  III  for  the  Mason,  or  control  school. 


N ame Grade Date 

INFORMATION  TEST 

Directions  to  Pupils:  This  test  is  given  to  find  out  how  much  you  know 

about  foods.  Please  check  the  best  answer  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing questions.  Notice  Question  8.  Since  there  is  nothing  to 
check,  write  your  answer  as  briefly  as  possible. 

1.  "What  are  the  best  foods  to  use  in  place  of  meat? 

carrots  eggs 

potatoes  oranges  spinach 
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2.  What  food  in  this  list  contains  the  most  iron? 

lettuce  beet 

liver  milk 

3.  The  best  source  of  calcium  is 

fruit  meat 

cereal  milk 

4«  Check  what  is  found  in  cod  liver  oil. 

vitamin  D calcium 

iron  phosphorus 

5.  What  food  may  be  used  in  place  of  oranges? 

eggs  cereal 

milk  prune  juice 

6.  What  food  in  the  following  list  contains  vitamin  A? 

bacon  oatmeal 

vegetables  steak 

7.  To  get  the  vitamins  you  need,  what  one  thing  should 
the  list  below? 

food  medicine 

vitamin  pills  sunshine 

8.  What  food  do  you  think  you  should  eat  every  day? 
Why? 


cod  liver  oil 


bread 


vitamin  B 


tomatoes 


baked  potato 

you  select  from 


water 
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An  analysis  of  Tables  II  and  III  shows  by  grades  the  percentage  of 
improvement  in  information  about  foods. 

Grade  4t  In  question  1,  relating  to  the  best  foods  to  substitute  for  meat, 
there  was  but  little  difference  between  the  experimental  and  the  control 
schools.  On  question  2,  foods  containing  the  most  iron,  the  pupils  of  the 
experimental  school  showed  improvement.  For  question  3,  the  best  sources 
of  calcium,  the  most  marked  gain  is  shown  in  the  experimental  school.  On 
question  4,  concerning  the  composition  of  cod  liver  oil,  and  on  question 
food  substitutes  for  oranges,  the  experimental  school  did  poorer  work.  For 
question  6,  foods  containing  vitamin  A,  the  experimental  school  showed 
improvement.  On  question  7,  choice  of  foods  for  needed  vitamins,  the  exper- 
imental school  had  poorer  results. 

Grade  5*  Here  on  question  1,  the  control  school  was  ahead,  but  the  gain  in 
the  experimental  school  was  greater.  On  question  2,  also,  the  gain  was 
greater  in  the  experimental  school,  and  on  question  3 there  was  again  a 
gain  by  the  same  group.  On  Question  4 the  experimental  school  did  much 
better,  and  on  questions  5,  6,  and  7 definite  gains  are  indicated  from 
the  experimental  school. 

Grade  6.  A comparison  of  the  responses  from  the  two  schools  on  all  ques- 
tions shows  a definite  improvement  for  both.  On  question  4 the  experimen- 
tal school  showed  the  greatest  improvement  in  information. 

To  show  graphically  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  to  each  of 
the  seven  questions  a chart  has  been  made  for  each  of  the  three  grades 
and  for  each  school.  As  will  be  noted,  the  percentage  of  correct  responses 
in  the  fall  is  in  bluej  the  percentage  for  the  spring,  in  red.  The  chart 
for  the  Hyde>  or  experimental  school,  is  placed  first  for  each  grade,  i.e. 
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charts  1,  3,  5;  those  for  the  Mason,  or  control  school,  are  charts  2,  4,  6. 
The  grades  are  arranged  in  sequence  from  four  through  six. 

The  teachers  and  nutritionists  in  charge  of  the  Newton  experiment 
were  not  content  to  test  merely  the  children's  memory  and  information  about 
foods.  They  were  intent  on  learning  to  what  extent  the  pupils'  diets  were 
adequate.  Consequently,  after  research  and  conference,  they  established 
what  seemed  a reasonable  standard  for  a child's  diet,  in  Newton,  and  gave 
to  the  pupils  of  grades  four  through  six,  in  both  schools,  a test  in  the 
fall  and  another  in  the  spring. 

It  was  felt  that  the  standard  daily  diet,  to  be  adequate,  should 
include:  3 glasses  of  milk,  1 serving  of  meat,  1 egg  or  substitute  of  com- 
parable food  value,  1 citrus  fruit  or  other  source  of  vitamin  C,  1 other 
fruit,  1 green  or  yellow  vegetable,  1 other  vegetable,  1 potato,  and  3 
servings  of  bread  or  cereal.  From  the  responses  two  tables  were  built. 
Table  IV  for  the  experimental  (Hyde)  school,  and  Table  V for  the  control 
school  (Mason).  These  tables  show  how  many  of  the  children  met  the  stan- 
dards of  diet,  how  many  were  lacking  one  factor,  or  how  many  were  lacking 
two  factors.  If  more  than  two  food  factors  were  missing,  it  was  felt  that 
for  those  children  the  diet  was  inadequate;  therefore  the  number  of  pupils 
on  the  incomplete  diet  is  also  shown. 

The  picture  presented  by  the  tables  may  not  be  entirely  true  in  one 
respect.  Many  of  the  children  reported  that  they  ate  sandwiches,  but  they 
did  not  know  always  what  type  of  filling  had  been  used.  However,  the 
results  are  significant.  In  all  grades  of  the  experimental  school  the 
number  of  pupils  with  an  adequate  diet  increased,  while  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  of  the  control  school  the  number  decreased.  But  when  one 
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notes,  on  both  tables,  the  number  of  children  on  an  inadequate  diet,  with 
more  than  two  food  factors  missing,  it  is  apparent  that  much  instruction 
in  nutrition  must  be  given  to  teach  pupils  - and  their  parents  - what  foods 
must  be  eaten  to  insure  good  health. 

Nutrition  Education  Activities 

To  supplement  the  tests,  suggestions  for  nutrition  education  activities 
which  could  be  carried  on  in  the  classroom  were  prepared.  The  subjects 
were  so  chosen  that  they  might  serve  as  the  theme  for  a complet  unit  of 
class  study,  or  they  might  be  integrated  successfully  with  some  other  learn- 
ing experiences.  As  these  activities  were  developed,  the  nutrition  educa- 
tion committee  asked  each  teacher  to  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
classroom  activity.  A list  of  twenty  of  the  classroom  activity  projects 
will  serve  to  indicate  possible  avenues  of  approach  to  the  furtherance  of 
teaching  nutrition  in  an  elementary  school. 


ACTIVITIES  IN  NUTRITION 

1*  How  does  the  Newton  Health  Department  safeguard  our  milk  supply? 

2.  What  does  pasteurization  mean?  (Trip  to  pasteurization  plant) 

3.  What  are  the  different  kinds  of  milk? 

What  are  the  different  ways  of  using  milk? 

Cheese  - The  Story  of  Cheese 
Ice  Cream 
Soups,  etc. 

4«  Who  drinks  milk?  Why? 
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Let’s  plan  a garden 


Where?  Soil,  exposure  to  sun,  etc.  How?  Ploughing,  fertiliz- 
ing, etc.  Whab?  Seeds,  kinds,  select  from  nutritive  point  of 
view.  Divide  responsibility  for  care  of  it.  How  shall  we  use 
the  crops? 

6.  Christmas  candies  from  dried  fruits. 

7.  A fruit  juice  party. 

8.  Discussion  of  potatoes. 

History,  cultivation,  areas  in  New  England  where  they  are 
grown,  food  value,  importance  of  utilizing  skins  for  mineral 
and  vitamin  content. 

9.  Make  a produce  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  from  which  areas 
our  fruits  and  vegetables  come.  How  does  Newton  get  its  fruits  and 
vegetables? 

10.  Visit  a butcher  shop  to  see  kinds  and  cuts  of  meat. 

11.  Visit  a poultry  farm.  Discuss  the  various  breeds  of  chickens,  egg 
candling,  etc.  Make  a model  farm. 

12.  Visit  the  Boston  fish  pier. 

13.  Show  on  a large  United  States  map  the  sections  from  which  various 
kinds  of  meat,  fish,  and  poultry  come. 

14.  Learn  about  fishing  off  the  New  England  coast. 

15.  Discuss  all  of  the  things  a farmer  raises  that  yield  food  for  us. 

16.  Find  out  what  foods  Admiral  Byrd  took  on  his  expedition, . to  aid  in 
keeping  his  men  well. 

17.  Write  and  find  out  what  foods  men  in  service  eat. 
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Each  child  will  select  a food  he  will  learn  to  like.  Plan  how  to  pro- 
ceed. "When  accomplished,  make  a report. 

Ask  the  nutritionist  to  visit  the  class  and  discuss  the  vitamin  con- 
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tent  of  food. 

20.  Learn  about  cereals  through  the  ages.  "From  Wheat  to  Flour  Milling." 


Visual  Aids 

Because  Newton  has  long  been  interest  in  visual  aids,  a well- 
supplied  library  of  films  and  exhibits  has  been  accumulated.  All  the 
films  dealing  with  nutrition  were  reviewed  and  listed,  with  tentative 
suggestions  as  to  the  appropriate  grade  levels  at  which  films  might  be 
used.  These  were  used  on  all  grade  levels  and  especially  as  the  picture 
fitted  into  the  unit  the  pupils  were  studying. 


From  the  preceding  pages  it  is  evident  that  the  committee  working  on 
the  nutrition  education  experiment  endeavored  to  have  each  step  uniformly 
carried  out  in  the  two  schools.  In  the  previous  chapter  attention  was 
called  to  the  approach  made  to  the  parents  and  teachers,  the  explanation 
of  the  problem  and  the  proposed  plan  for  its  correction.  This  chapter 
has  presented  the  devices  utilized  to  secure  uniformity  of  procedures 
the  classroom  units  worked  out  in  great  detail,  the  oral  tests  for  chil- 
dren in  grades  one  through  three,  the  written  memory  and  information  tests 
for  grades  four  through  six,  suggested  classroom  activities,  and  a selec- 
ted list  of  visual  aids.  Harmony  of  operation  throughout  the  period  of 
the  experiment  was  secured  through  frequent  conferences  of  teachers  with 
the  principals,  the  nutritionists,  and  the  nutrition  education  committee. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Evaluation,  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

From  the  inception  and  throughout  the  development 
of  any  experiment  the  one  pertinent  concern  is  the  value  of 
the  project.  In  Newton  the  nutrition  education  committee  had 
secured  proof  that  a need  existed  for  pupils  to  have  an  im- 
proved food  program.  A project  to  provide  such  instruction 
had  been  carried  out  with  painstaking  care  and  genuine  inter- 
est. In  the  opinion  of  all  the  persons  concerned,  had  the 
experiment  accomplished  the  desired  ends,  should  the  experi- 
ment become  established  practice,  were  there  changes  to  be 
made?  Steps  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  answers  to  these 
and  related  questions. 

The  Parents 

In  June  1945,  at  the  completion  of  the  school  nutri- 
tion program  at  the  Hyde  School,  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  parents.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  copy  given,  the  pur- 
pose was  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  year’s  experi- 
ment. The  parents  could  tell  the  committee  how  much  nutri- 
tional information  the  child  had  acquired,  the  resultant  spe- 
cific changes  in  food  habits,  and  any  improved  attitudes  to- 
ward food. 
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Questionnaire  sent  to  Parents  of  the  Hyde  School 
for  their  Evaluation  of  Nutrition  Program 

To  the  Parents  of  School. 

One  of  the  primary  objectives  of  elementary  educa- 
tion is  to  improve  the  health  of  our  boys  and  girls.  There 

for,  the  children  and  teachers  of  School  have 

been  especially  interested  this  year  in  the  subject  of  nu- 
trition. 

Now  that  the  year  is  nearly  ended  we  are  anxious 
to  find  out  how  valuable  this  work  in  nutrition  has  been 

this  year.  We  at  School  ask  you  to  help  us 

in  measuring  the  progress  of  our  nutrition  program. 

We  know  that  children  often  discuss  school  exper- 
ience with  Mother  and  Dad.  Often  parents  notice  changes  in 
children's  behavior  because  of  school  activities.  We  en- 
list your  aid  by  asking  you  to  answer  a few  questions  for 
us  that  will  help  us  in  planning  our  program  for  another 
year . 

We  welcome  your  comments.  Will  you  return  these 
sheets  to  us  as  soon  as  possible,  since  we  should  like  to 
adjust  our  plans  for  the  program  next  year  on  the  basis  of 
your  helpful  suggestions. 

Please  check 
Yes  No 

1.  Has  there  been  any  discussion  at 
home  by  your  children  of  the  nutri- 
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tion  activities  at  school? 
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Did  this  result  in  any  changes  in 
the  food  they  eat?  List  some  of 
the  changes,  if  any. 

Example : 

John  is  drinking  more  milk. 
List  what  you  considered  were  food 
problems  in  September.  Example: 
John  didn’t  eat  vegetables,  (l) 

(2) 

(3) 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 


What  changes  have  you  noticed? 

How  do  you  explain  these  changes? 

Did  your  child  ask  for  any  new  food, 
or  foods  he  had  not  eaten  before? 
What  were  they? 

Did  your  child  bring  home  any  rea- 
sons why  we  eat  certain  foods?  Ex- 
ample: Milk  is  good  for  bones  and 
teeth.  If  so,  please  list  one  or 
two . 

Did  these  reasons  he  learned  make 
any  difference  in  the  food  he  ate? 

Were  there  any  results  you  noticed, 
either  good  or  bad,  that  aren't 
covered  by  the  above  questions? 
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Please  feel  free  to  say  what- 
ever you  feel  about  it. 

The  results  of  the  186  questionnaires  returned  by 
the  parents  are  summarized  in  Table  VI.  The  percentage  of 
negative  and  positive  answers  on  each  question  is  given,  as 
is  the  percentage  of  parents  failing  to  answer  any  question. 

TABLE  VI 

SUMMARY  OF  PARENTS’  EVALUATION 
OF  THE  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  AT  THE  HYDE  SCHOOL 
BASED  ON  186  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRES 


Question 

Number 

Positive 

Answer 

Negative 

Answer 

No  Number 

Answer  Answering 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Number 

1 

91.9 

8.0 

1.0 

184 

2 

89.1 

8.7 

3.1 

181 

3 

49.0 

36.0 

14.9  • 

158 

4 

40.8 

27.6 

32.0 

126 

5 

36.0 

18.8 

44.9 

102 

6 

26.4 

6.0 

67.0 

61 

7 

27.4 

49.8 

22.8 

144 

8 

66.7 

12.6 

20.9 

149 

9 

40.4 

31.8 

26.4 

136 

10 

34.6 

14.2 

51.7 

92 

In  answer  to  questions  1 and  2,  concerned  with  dis- 
cussions at  home  relative  to  school  nutrition  activities, 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  parents  designated  that  the 
children  displayed  a lively  interest  in  the  project.  On  iton 
3,  dealing  with  changes  in  food  choices,  in  about  50  per  cent 
of  the  answers  received  the  parents  indicated  that  the  chil- 
dren did  alter  their  menus, particularly  in  that  they  consumed 
more  vegetables  and  milk.  Question  4,  on  specific  food  pro- 
blems, caused  40  per  cent  of  the  parents  to  list  difficulties 
which  their  children  had  in  the  choice  of  foods  or  in  regula- 
ting their  eating  habits.  Attention  again  was  turned,  in 
question  5,  to  the  matter  of  changes  in  foods  selected;  35  per 
cent  of  the  parents  were  sure  that  definite  improvement  in 
food  habits  had  taken  place.  To  question  6 only  a small 
number  of  answers  was  obtained,  but  25  per  cent  of  those 
replying  explained  that  the  changes  made  in  the  diet  were  a 
direct  result  of  the  school  nutrition  program. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  children  were  asking 
for  foods  which  they  previously  had  not  been  willing  to  eat, 
information  derived  from  25  oer  cent  of  the  answers  to  ques- 
tion 7.  In  relation  to  reasons  for  eating  certain  foods, 
question  8,  the  answers  showed  that  many  of  the  children  dis- 
cussed with  their  parents  the  reasons  why  certain  foods 
should  be  eaten;  66  per  cent  of  the  parents  listed  some  of 
the  reasons  given  by  their  children.  For  example,  the  pupils 
announced  that  "Milk  is  for  strong  bones  and  good  teeth",  or. 
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"Liver  has  iron  in  it  and  is  good  for  the  blood."  Evidently 
the  subject  matter  had  been  meaningful  to  them.  Moreover, 
learning  the  reasons  made  a difference  in  what  the  children 
ate,  for  in  replies  on  that  point,  question  9,  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  parents  testified  to  the  change. 

Question  10,  asking  for  comments  on  the  nutrition  program, 
received  replies  from  35  per  cent  of  the  parents.  The  program 
and  its  objectives  won  genuine  approval,  and  in  many  Instances 
the  wish  to  have  the  project  continue  was  expressed.  A peru- 
sal of  sample  answers  from  parents  indicates  that  some  children 
had  received  noticeable  benefits. 

Representative  Answers: 

"Our  children  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a bal- 
anced diet  and  a variety  of  foods,  so  that  they  eat  practical- 
ly everything.  However,  because  of  the  experiments  and  movies 
shown,  they  have  been  very  interested  in  discussing  why  we 
need  certain  foods.  I think  the  program  has  been  excellent." 

"I  feel  the  nutrition  program  in  school  is  a fine  thing, 
because  I find  that  many  times  children  won't  take  seriously 
all  they  hear  at  home  until  their  teacher  tells  them  the  same 
thing." 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  continue  with  the  program 
started  this  year.  It  has  been  a great  booster  in  both  the 
children’s  appetites  and  in  my  morale  as  a mother." 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  help  my  child  has  derived  from  the 
health  program.  I have  always  given  him  a balanced  diet  but 
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he  wasn't  willing  always  to  eat  everything  which  was  beneficial 
as  he  is  now." 


The  committee  on  nutrition  was  justifiably  encouraged  by 
these  answers.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  such  replies  in  any 
numerical  way;  in  many  Instances  the  questions  were  not  ans- 
wered. Possibly  in  some  places  the  questions  did  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  worded;  unhappily  we  concluded  that,  as  the  returns 
came  in.  Some  of  the  questions  overlapped  each  other  and 
caused  confusion.  It  is  probably  fair  to  assume  that  the  most 
cooperative  parents  were  the  ones  to  return  the  questionnaires; 
therefore  they  might  be  expected  to  be  the  families  most  enthu- 
siastic over  the  program.  In  any  case,  the  results  do  give 
some  indication  of  the  interest  in  the  experiment  and  its  value 
in  guiding  children  toward  better  food  habits. 

The  Teachers 

The  principal  and  his  teachers  worked  arduously  on  this 
program,  and  their  interest  has  not  flagged.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, they  became  conscious  of  certain  weaknesses  in  them- 
selves or  in  the  procedure. 

The  teachers  were  conscious,  first,  that  they  lacked  suit- 
able training  for  the  experiment  which  they  were  undertaking. 
None  of  them  had  received  previous  instruction  in  nutrition  nor 
in  methods  of  transmitting  such  information  to  children.  The 
teachers  felt  themselves  to  be  very  much  pioneers,  so  far  as 
the  local  school  organization  was  concerned.  They  had  to  teach 
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themselves  the  facts  and  methods  required  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion, yet  almost  simultaneously  they  had  to  impart  and  practice 
their  newly  acquired  knowledge.  They  relied  on  assistance  from 
the  Newton  school  nutritionist  and  on  the  personnel  sent  from 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health,  and  were  ably  assisted  by 
those  individuals.  But  as  a result  of  their  own  experiences  in 
self-education,  the  principal  and  teachers  of  the  Hyde  School 
decided  to  recommend  to  the  school  authorities  measures  which 
should  insure  that  they  and  other  Newton  teachers  would  be 
better  instructors  of  food  information. 

In  the  second  place,  the  faculty  were  convinced  that  any 
measuring,  by  tests,  of  nutrition  information  and  procedures 
is  in  the  experimental  stage;  moreover  the  information  accumu- 
lated by  the  testing  practices  is  difficult  to  evaluate  with 
any  authenticity.  Unfortunately,  the  experimenting  and  testing 
was  done  during  the  rationing  period,  and  this  fact  must  have 
affected  the  outcome;  parents  could  not  always  obtain  the  foods 
which  were  best  for  a balanced  diet.  Allowing  for  that  fact, 
the  teachers  found  faults  in  the  tests  themselves.  That  the 
tests  did  not  always  measure  effectively  was  due,  without 
doubt,  to  the  inexperience  of  the  writers  in  this  field,  and 
to  the  short  time  available  before  the  tests  had  to  be  given. 
Quite  apart  from  these  handicaps  there  is  another,  less  easily 
met:  when  one  seeks  advice  or  information  from  children,  he 
always  faces  the  problem  of  accuracy.  Many  children,  like  some 
adults,  cannot  recall  what  they  have  eaten  at  previous  meals. 
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Instead  of  stating  that  they  don't  remember,  the  child  will 
make  up  a list  of  foods  which  he  thinks  will  please  the  tea- 
cher. Some  children  feel  that  the  meal  served  by  their  parents 
may  not  have  been  a commendable  one,  and  rather  than  reveal 
this  fact,  they  describe  what  they  consider  a proper  meal. 
Although  the  tests  were  so  constructed  as  to  minimize  the  foc- 
using of  attention  on  the  nutrition  information  which  was  to  be 
obtained,  the  children  noted  a consistency  in  the  nutrition 
questions  which  did  not  exist  for  the  other  queries.  In  some 
Instances  the  pupils  commented  to  the  examiners  on  this  feature 
of  the  tests.  In  future  tests  this  weakness  in  mechanics  should 
be  corrected,  as  should  one  other  feature  in  the  formulation 
of  the  questions.  In  the  tests  used,  the  children  were  asked 
to  write  in  some  of  their  answers . It  is  very  difficult  for 
youngsters,  of  the  fourth  grade  especially,  to  spell  the  names 
of  the  foods  which  they  wished  to  report  as  part  of  their  diet* 
Sometimes  the  teachers  could  only  guess  at  the  words  intended. 
It  would  make  for  greater  accuracy  in  testing  if  the  names  of 
the  foods  were  listed,  and  the  children  were  asked  merely  to 
circle  the  food  names  which  they  wish  to  use  as  answers  to  the 
questions.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  teachers  engaged  in  the 
nutrition  experiment  have  learned  much  about  the  construction 
and  mechanics  of  tests,  but  they  lost  none  of  their  faith  in 
the  value  of  the  project. 


Recommendations 

Out  of  the  experiment  in  nutrition,  as  carried  on  in  the 
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Hyde  School,  came  many  finding  which  would  improve  the  school 
program  of  the  future.  After  considerable  discussion,  the 
teachers  and  principal  formulated  three  recommendations  for 
early  adoption: 

1.  That  a course  in  Nutrition  Education  be  offered  to  all 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Newton,  and  that  it  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  school  department. 

2.  That  school  cafeterias  be  opened  in  the  elementary  schools, 
in  order  that  children  may  be  supplied  with  a greater  variety 
of  foods  and  be  guided  to  select  a more  adequate  diet. 

3»  That  a Nutrition  Committee  for  the  city  be  organized,  to 
work  with  all  committees  on  the  courses  of  study  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  especially  with  the  social  studies  group. 
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Results 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  initial  experiment  in  nutri- 
tion education  at  the  Hyde  School  was  carried  on  during  the 
school  year  of  1944-1945*  In  December  of  1945,  a pupil  cafe- 
teria was  opened  at  this  experimental  school.  The  pupils 
evinced  pleasure  in  the  novelty  of  the  undertaking  and  in  the 
good  food;  the  teachers  endorsed  the  innovation.  The  reactions 
of  the  parents  was  sought,  and  some  of  their  answers  give  the 
best  commentary  on  the  value  of  the  venture. 

MMy  child  has  eaten  a lot  more  than  he  did  at  home  and 
has  learned  from  the  new  cafeteria  to  select  better  foods.  He 
also  has  a better  disposition  because  of  better  nutrition.” 
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"My  child  is  a much  better  eater  than  before  he  ate  in 
the  cafeteria,  and  he  helps  me  plan  better  meals  because  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  nourishing  foods  served  in  the  cafeteria." 

"My  child  would  never  eat  at  home  but  eats  in  the  cafete- 
ria because  all  children  eat  there.  He  has  gained  ten  pounds 
since  his  last  physical,  and  I attribute  a part  of  it  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  nutritional  foods  to  choose  from  and  there  is 
nutritional  supervision  in  the  schools." 

A second  result  of  the  nutrition  project  was  the  organiza- 
tion, in  19^5,  of  a Newton  Nutrition  Committee.  To  this  group 
were  appointed  representatives  from  all  'divisions  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system,  from  the  Red  Cross,  from  the  municipal 
department  of  public  health,  and  from  several  of  the  local 
social  agencies. 

A third  result,  a direct  outgrowth  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  teachers  of  the  Hyde  School  and  one  evolved  from  their 
own  experience,  is  a course  in  nutrition  education,  given  by 
the  public  school  department,  and  open  to  all  their  teachers. 
The  class  meets  each  wee k for  two  hours  in  the  late  afternoon, 
and  in  October  1946,  one  hundred  fifty  teachers  were  enrolled. 
Instruction  is  on  the  graduate  level;  credit  may  be  obtained 
toward  a degree  at  Boston  University,  and  the  course  is  accre- 
dited toward  salary  advancement  in  the  local  school  system. 

The  number  of  teachers  registered  shows  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  securing  training  in  this  phase  of  education. 


Boston  University 

School  of  education 
Library 
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The  experiment  undertaken  unostentatiously  and  on  a 
limited  scale  in  1944  has  had  far-reaching  results.  First,  the 
children  of  one  school,  their  teachers,  their  parents,  and  thefr* 
neighborhood  have  become  nutrition  minded.  Teachers  have  been 
stimulated  to  place  nutrition  into  the  social  studies  program 
and  to  make  it  a part  of  the  total  picture  of  a child’s  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  possible  to  open  in  an  elementary  school  a 
cafeteria  in  which  each  day  several  mothers,  through  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association,  cooperate  and  assist  in  providing  well- 
balanced  meals  for  their  children.  Furthermore,  an  effective 
committee  on  nutrition  has  been  organized,  and  over  one  hundred 
public  school  teachers  are  being  trained  in  the  principles  and 
methods  of  nutrition  education.  Also,  after  two  years  of  ex- 
perimentation, the  nutrition  program  without  testing  is  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  city  as  a part  of  the  regular  course  of 
study;  it  will  eventually  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
schools’  general  program. 

Education  in  nutrition  has  proved  to  be  an  important  phase 
of  the  school  program;  it  provides  instruction  which  is  essen- 
tial for  the  children  and  for  the  community.  Because  America 

% ” i 

is  potentially  a land  of  plenty,  we  Americans  are  coming  to 
realize  that  we  need  no  longer  have  children  who  are  poorly 
nourished.  Through  education  in  the  food  requirements  of  chil- 
dren and  adults,  instruction  concerning  the  values,  purchase, 
preparation,  and  preservation  of  food-stuffs,  the  future  parents 
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of  our  country  will  know  how  all  individuals  should  eat  that 
they  may  have  strong  minds  in  healthy  bodies* 
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LIST  OF  FILMS 


School  Nutrition  Program 

Here  is  a tentative  suggestion  for  the  most  suitable  grade  levels 
for  these  films. 

* Available  at  the  Library  of  Teaching  Aids 
GENERAL  NUTRITION 

Fun  in  Food,  16  mm.  Sound.  Color.  10  minutes. 

Content : General  Nutrition 

Distributed  by  Films,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  rental  from  Boston 
Dispensary. 

Elementary  grades  4,  5,  6,  jr.  high,  high  school 

For  Health  and  Happiness.  16  mm.  Sound.  11  minutes 
Content:  General  Nutrition  and  Child  Care 

Distribution:  Free  loan  from  Mass.  State,  College  of  Agriculture, 

Extension  Service. 

Jr.  high  school. 

The  Man  Who  Missed  His  Breadfast.  1 reel,  black  and  white, 

11  minutes . Elementary 

Content:  A clever  film  stressing  the  importance  of  proper  eat- 

ing, with  the  emphasis  on  the  seven  basic  foods.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  Warren  Family.  1944* 

Distribution:  Mass.  State  College,  Extension  Service. 

Kids  Must  Eat.  1 reel.  Sound,  Black  and  white.  18  minutes. 


Jr.  high  & high  school 
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Content:  Children  eating  meals  of  cereals,  fruits,  milk.  Care  of  food  in 

the  body,  passage  from  mouth  to  stomack,  work  of  stomach,  intestines,  blood 
stream  carrying  food  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Grade  6,  jr.  high,  high  school 

* Food  Makes  a Difference.  Reel  1 

Content:  Pictures  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton.  The  importance  of  food  to  plants 

and  animals,  care  of  livestock — pigs,  steer,  etc.  Meal  time  illustration. 
Poor  and  well  balanced  meals,  poor  and  good  eating  habits. 

* Food  Makes  a Difference.  Reel  11 

Content:  Experiments  with  white  rats,  showing  comparisons  in 

growth  according  to  diets.  Skeletal  comparisons.  Signs  of  good  and 
bad  nutrition  in  children.  Illustrations  of  well  balanced  meals. 
Grade  6,  jr.  high,  high  school 

MILK 

* Wisconsin  Dairies.  Grades  2,  3,  4,  5>  jr.  high 

Content:  Contrasting  Dairying  on  a large  scale  and  on  a small 

scale.  Shows  pasteurizing,  bottling,  and  milking. 

MEAT,  FISH 

* New  England  Fisheries.  Grades  5,  6,  jr.  high 

EGGS 

The  Story  of  Eggs.  2 reels.  Colored.  27  minutes.  16  mm. 

Content:  the  story  of  egg  production  in  Massachusetts.  Modem 

poultry  plants  are  shown,  with  the  story  of  marketing,  packaging, 
and  distributing  eggs.  Many  ways  of  using  eggs  are  suggested. 
Distributed  by  Mass.  State  College.  Elementary,  jr.  and  jr.  high 
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CEREALS  AND  BREADS 


■sCom 

Content:  Corn  field,  corn  husking,  selecting  and  preparing  the  soil. 

Elementary 

The  Story  of  Wheat.  16  mm.  Sound.  Black  and  White.  10  minutes. 

Elementary 

Content:  Wheat  farming;  production  of  flour. 

Distribution:  McCrory  Studios,  625  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22, 

New  York 

* Wheat 

Content:  Wheat  fields;  map  showing  wheat  region  in  the  United  States. 

1.  Pioneer  farming — sowing,  cutting,  flailing,  winnowing. 

2.  Horsedrawn  stage — planting,  harvesting,  binding. 

3.  Power  machinery-threshing,  combines,  taking  grain  to  market, 
grain  elevators,  loading  boats. 

FRUIT 

Citrus  in  Nutrition.  16  mm.  Sound.  Color.  25  minutes.  Elementary 
Content:  Citrus  fruit,  its  nutritive  value. 

Distribution:  Educational  Division,  California  Fruit  Growers' 

Exchange,  Sunkist  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California 
VITAMINS 

ABCD  of  Health.  Silent.  1 reel.  16  mm.  jr.  high,  Elementary 
Content:  Pictorial  analysis  of  vitamins  necessary  for  health  presen- 

ted throu^i  animated  cartoon  and  photography.  Simple,  clear  film 
suitable  for  children,  also  adults. 

Distribution:  Mass.  Dept,  of  Public  Health,  Boston 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  FARM 


* Farm  Animals.  Kindergarten,  grades  1,  2,  3 

Content:  The  Farmer^  Day — feeding  cows,  cleaning,  milking. 

Agriculture,  The  Nation^  Largest  Single  Industry.  2 reels . 

Colored.  30  minutes.  Jr.  high. 

Content:  Gives  a brief  description  of  agriculture  in  the  United 

States  and  shows  scenes  of  all  types  of  farming. 

Distributed  by  Mass.  State  College. 

* A Trip  to  the  Farm. 

(For  very  young  children)  Grades  1,  2,  3 
GARDENING — PLANT  GROWTH 

A Back  Yard  Vegetable  Garden (Film  Strips) 

Content:  Shows  how  to  prepare  and  fertilize  the  soil:  includes  plant- 

ing charts,  one  for  early  crops 
Distribution:  Mass.  State  College,  1943 

Elementary,  jr.  high 

The  Farm  Garden.  1 reel.  Colored.  24  minutes. 

Content:  Illustrated  principles  of  good  gardening;  excellent  to 

arouse  interest  in  home  gardening. 

Distribution:  Mass.  State  College,  1943.  Elementary,  jr.  high. 

Grow  Your  Own.  1 reel.  Sound.  Black  and  White. 

Content:  Essentials  of  good  gardening.  Elementary 


Distribution:  Mass.  State  College,  Amherst,  Mass.,  1945 


PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD 


Saving  the  Garden  Crop.  1 reel.  Black  and  white.  12  minutes. 

Elementary,  jr.  high 

Content:  Methods  of  storing  different  foods  from  the  garden. 

Distribution:  Mass.  State  College. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Food  and  Growth.  16  mm.  Silent.  Black  and  white.  15  minutes. 

Grades  4,  5,  6,  jr.  high 
Content:  Food  and  growth  of  animals. 

Distribution:  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Teaching  Film 

Distributors 


VISUAL  AIDS  — ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


EXHIBITS 


*1.  Grains , Quaker  Oats  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois 

*2.  Manufacture  of  Wheat  Products,  Occidental  Flour  Co.,  Minneapolis 

*3.  Manufacture  of  Wheat  Products,  Russell-Miller  Mallory  Co. 

*4.  Sugar.  Com  Products  Refinery  Co.,  New  York. 

5*  Samples  of  Wheat,  Different  Stages  of  Processing  Cream  of  Wheat 
Corporation. 
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A Guide  to  Good  Eating,  National  Dairy  Council. 
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